NORTH O' EUSTON

with higgledy-piggledy tiny gardens with wash-
ings hung out to dry, and oversized public-houses.
Even the dead do not belong to the district, but
came there by chance, for the obscure graveyard
of St. James's that is so hard to find is packed with
bodies that were carted up half a century ago from
St. James's Churchyard, Piccadilly, when their
lairs were wanted for a new restaurant. Their
tombstones, incommoded and alien, are ranged
round the walls, depreciating this unfashionable
site for Piccadilly tombstones. I wonder if any
of the broken men of the region who eat their
luncheons here in the summer have a fellow-
feeling for these tombstones. " Gentleman " is
the description cut on many.

The most furtive, and in its way the most
sinister spirit of the region, resides, I think, in a
dingy crescent with a shallow convex curve and
a distant echo of gentility in its arched windows
and faint glimmer that tells of stucco beneath its
grime. Its small houses are divided and sub-
divided among many tenants, but it is curiously
quiet at night, with naked lights here and there
behind curtainless windows. It is an uncanny
experience to stake this crescent in a winter's
dawn when killing time waiting on an overdue
train at the station. I remember well striking the
place on one such aimless itinerary. The crescent
seemed to curve endlessly on and on in its shabby
symmetry, each number looking more mysterious
and sinister than the last with the dawn and the
gaslight discovering its discoloured face. Sud-
denly behind me I heard shambling footsteps. I
looked back, but by the curve of the crescent
could see no one, and as I went on with the steps
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